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(Aruvdocoloratti,') and the rigid Horse- 
tail {Eqidsetum limommi). 

We strongly suspect that Dr. Rich- 
ardson, has been making his experi- 
ment all this time on two different 
species of grass, one the true Agros- 
tis stoloniftra, at Portrush, a mari- 
time grass, and predominant in salt 
marshes, while the county Armagh 
grass, is the Agrnstu vulgaris, a plant 
Universally spread over the whole coun- 
try, in every soil anil situation, but 
only valuable where it gets good nou- 
rishment. 

The. publication now before us may 
be of use to the readers of the Memoir, 
as tending to explain more fully the 
Doctor's Ideas ; indeed the author who 
has declined to put his name to the 
work seems so well acquainted with 
every particular, that we have some 



doubts whether it is not the Dr. himself. 
Be tliis as it may, we wish he had 
been more explicit relative to what 
it mentioned at page, V 11 J. Does he 
wish us to believe that , the Memoir 
presented by the Literary Societv is 
not the third edition ? We can however 
only account for its publication, (as 
well as that of Mr. Gay Lussac's 
Journal, which had appeared so long 
before,)* by the extreme Modesty of 
the Members in appearing before the 
public. It is therefore not without 
pleasure we find that they have at last 
got over their diffidence, and given 
a Memoir at once original and in- 
structive, to which we now gladly 
turn our attention. 



*Tillock'.« Philosophical Magazine, 
Vol. 2!, p. 220. 
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ON THE ROMAN HEROIC POETS. 
(Translated from the French of La Harpe.) 
•"T^HE works of Virgil are intelligible 
JL to a greater number of readers 
than those of Homer, because the 
knowledge of Latin is much more com- 
mon than that of Greek. Virgil, in 
the original tongue, is early put into 
the hands of -every student. Hence, 
the learned world have long decided 
on his merits and faults. Of the 
Eclogues and Georgics, this is not the 
place to speak; 1 shall here confine 
myself to some observations on the 
./KneW. The imperfection of this poem, 
and the perfection of the Georgics, 
are a proof of the immense difference 
which exists between the best didactic 
poem, and this great creation of the 
Epic. On turning from the study of 
Homer to that of 'Virgil, what strikes 
lis most is, the veneration bestowed on 
the Greek by she Latin poet. Though 
we had never been told that Virgil was 
an adorer of Homer, to such a degree 
as to be named the Homeric (Ifome- 
ricus,) the perusal of this work 
would suffice to convince us of it. He 
follows iiim step by step; but we know 
that thus to transfer the beauties of a 
foreign language, has always been 
considered as one of the triumphs of 



genius ; to judge of its difficulty we 
need only recal to mind the saying of 
Virgil that it would be easier to de- 
prive Hercules of his club, than to take 
a line from Homer. He himself lias, 
nevertheless, taken a considerable 
number; and in his translation, though 
he does not always equal, he some- 
times surpasses his original*. 

The first fault to be remarked in the 
Moeid, is, the character of the hreo ; 

* No blame should be imputed to Virgil 
for translating Homer as be has done; 
Latin critics have condemned him with 
greater justice, for having borrowed, from 
his own country men: that he has been 
guilty of plagiarism with respect to them, 
cannot be doubted, when ire see the many 
quotations of lines borrowed by him, not 
only from Pacuvins, Kim'ms, Accius, and 
Suevius; but even from his most illustri- 
ous co-temporaries, .such as Lucretius, 
Catullus, Varius and Fnrius. None of the 
works of the two last of these have come, 
down to us. The former of them, how- 
ever, is known to us by the ctilogium be- 
stowed on him by Horace, who speaks of 
him as having a talent peculiarly adapted, 
to heroic poetry. 

■ ■ h'orte epos acer 
Ut nemo Varius duett. 

None has exhibited 1 bolder genius in 
heroic «':rse, than Yarisaus. 
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and here we may see how much La- 
inotte and his party are mistaken, wlien 
they blame Homer for the moral im- 
perfections of his hero, and how much 
better Aristotle judged, when he point- 
ed out these imperfect characters in 
morality, as the best in poetry. It must 
lie confessed, that not even the slight- 
est fault can be attributed to Eneas; 
he is, from one end of the poem to the 
other, absolutely irreproachable; but 



Virgil couM not say, as Molten! riid, 
when he made use of a good saying 
taken from a pitiful poet, " f seize on 
toy property wherever I meet it," The 
greater part of these thefts of Virgil 
are hemistich* or even entire lines of 
singular beauty, some of which lie has 
taken from the old poets during the 
times of the Punic wars, and in particular 
from Ennuis: we also know that Virgil 
made no secret of it, since he boasted 
" that, he extracted gold from the Dung- 
hill of Ennuis." D'tn«hiU let it be; we 
can believe, from his remaining frag- 
ments, that a false taste infected his 
style; and the more so because the lan- 
guage was not yet thoroughly refined ; 
but the number of happy and truly 
poetical expressions with which he has 
supplied Virgil, prove that Knnius was 
possessed of the true spirit of poetry, 
and above all, with a feeling lor imi- 
tative harmony, and fully justifies the 
species of veneration offered to him by 
the great Scipio, whose mind Was too 
much enlightened not to admire in 
Ennuis something more than the mere 
commemoration of his exploits. 

Virgil did not conceal that he bad 
followed Theocritus in his Eclogues and 
Ilesiod in his Georgies; He himself 
makes this acknowledgment to these 
writers, even in the works in which 
he has left them, particularly Hesiod, 
far behind. . But it is not so commonly 
known that the second book of the lEneid 
so universally admired, is copied almost 
word for woid, prnc ttd vcrb'tm (this is 
the expression of Macrobius) from a 
Greek poet called Pisandev, who had 
written a collection of Mythological stories 
in verse. Macrobius speaks of the theft, 
as of a tiling known to every one, 
even to children, and of Pisander as 
a poet of the first rank among the 
Greeks. There is every reason to be- 
lieve him to be so, if the original of the 
taking of Troy he really his, and it is 
difficult ro doubt of the fact after the 
assertion of Macrobius. In this ease, 
the loss of the works of Pisander ought 
to be ranked among so many others 
w hioh excite our useless regret, 
BEIFAST MAO. NO. Y, 



at the same time being never impas- 
sioned, he never indames the reader, 
and the frigidity of his character spreads 
itself through the whole poem. He is 
almost always either in tears or at his 
prayers. He calmly suffers himself to 
be beloved by Dido, and as calmly 
quits her, at the Deity's command. 
T bis is very religious, but not at all 
dramatic, and Aristotle gives us to un- 
derstand, that heroic poetry should be 
animated with the same passions as tra- 
gedy, when he says, that most of the 
rules which apply to the latter are also 
essential to the former. We may there- 
fore conclude that this great principle 
of Aristotle has been fully confirmed 
by experience, since the two best cho- 
sen, and best conceived heroes ol epid 
poetry among the ancients and the mo- 
derns, Achillea in the Iliad, and Rinaldo, 
in Jerusalem Deivered, are impassioned 
tragic chara ters. The latter of these is 
partly modelled on the former, he is 
equally brilliant, fierce, and impetuous. 
Such ought to be the heroes of poetry, 
such therefore, always bear off the 
palm. Eneas would not have succeeded 
belter in the theatre than in the epic. 

It is generally agreed that the pro- 
ceedings of the first six books of the 
1 neid are very nearly what they ought 
to be; unless we acknowledge, that 
after the great effect produced by the 
fourth book which contains the loves 
of Dido, the description of the Games 
with which the fifth is filled, however 
beautiful in Itself, tends in some 
measure to check the reader's ardour; 
but he is well recompensed by the 
succeeding book, in which is the 
descent of Eneas to the infernal re- 
gions. But the plan of the last six 
books is generally condemned : here 
it is that we look tor the greatest 
effect, in conformity to the rule, that all 
should increase as it advances; as 
Homer has so happily exemplified in 
the Iliad. It is here that Virgil 
unfortunately sinks below both himself 
and his model. , he foundation of 
a state which was to be the cradle 
of Kome; a young princess whom a 
stranger, amioumed by the oracle, 
claims from her betrothed husband; 
the different nations of Italy sidina 
with either of the rivals ; all seemed 
to promt e action, emotion, circum- 
stances and interest. Yet, instead of 
all we have a right t» expect on such, 
odd 
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a subject, what do we find? A king 
Latinus who is not master in his own 
kingdom, and seems to have no will 
of liis own ; who, after having given 
the Trojans a hospitable reception, 
supers his Queen Amata and Turn us 
to make war on them; while he avoids 
any interference by shutting himself 
up in this palace. One Lavinia who is 
scarcely mentioned, a nominal mute 
character; although it is on her ac- 
count that the war is undertaken. 
The Queen, after the defeat of the 
Latins, hangs herself on a beam in 
the palace; and Turnus is at length 
killed by Eneas> while we feel it 
impossible to be warmly interested 
either in the victory of the one or 
the defeat of the other.. Such is the 
subject of the last six books; it follows 
that in invention, characters and ar- 
rangement, the. imitator of Homer is 
left far behind. 

As to i-.is battles, he merely abridges 
and contracts those of Homer, whom 
he translates in every part, He has 
less expansion, yet less lire. He more- 
over suffers under a striking dis- 
advantage, arising from the very na- 
ture of the subject. The war of Troy 
was so memorable an event in the 
history of the .world, of which it 
still makes one of the. principal epochs, 
that all those who distinguished them- 
selves m it, occupied a place in the 
memory of men.. They were names 
consecrated by fame, in every body's 
mouth, and, as it were familiar to 
the imagination. Nothing is so favour- 
able to .• poet asiiames which interest of 
themselves, and this interest is partly ex- 
tended ftr the first six booksof the /Eneid, 
where we again meet with the actions 
and names already immortalized by 
Homer. But from the commencement 
of the seventh book, Virgil leads us in- 
to a nei\ world, and introduces us to 
characters totally unknown, with whom, 
ao ording to tiie plan he has adopted, 
we have few opportunities of becoming 
acquainted. \V'e may. thence perceive 
that there is much difference, in bung- 
ing on Ihe stage Ajax, Hector, Ulysses, 
and Diomede, instead of Messapus, 
Wens, Tarchon, and Mezentius. It is 
well known that Virgil wished to flatter 
buth the Roman; and Augustus, the. 
former i>y the fable of their descent from 
the Trojans ; the latter by the double 



relation which he establishes betweei* 
Augustus and Lneas, as founders of em- 
pires and legislators. But it is no less true, 
that Homer, in recording the siege of 
Troy, ha* chosen the most celebrated 
subject then known in the world ; and 
that Virgil, wishing to celebrate the 
origin of Rome, as he declares in the 
first verse of the jKneid, is obliged to 
plunge into the antiquities of Italy, 
which were as obscure as those of 
Greece were famous. It is evident 
that Virgil must lose by tlie contrast ; 
the heroes of Homer are the heroes of 
all nation, of all theatres; we are accus- 
tomed to view them on the stage with 
the deities, to whom they do not appear 
inferior by the comparison. The battles 
of the Iliad exhibit the grandest spect- 
acle, we imagine we see Kuropeand 
Asia engaged; those of the iKneid, on 
the contrary, seem to be the skirmishes 
of some obscure tribes. Virgil has en- 
deavoured to excite our interest for the 
•young Pallas, the son of Hvander ; for 
Lausus, the son of Mezentius, snd for 
Camilla, queen of the Volsians. But 
an interest, transient as it is and purely 
epsodical, directed towards characters 
whom we see but for a moment, cannot 
supply the place of that generalj interest 
which ought to animate tlie whole ma- 
chine of the heroic poem. 

Such is the decis.on which the rigid 
justice of posterity has formed on the 
failings of the .-Eneid ; yet, in spite of 
all his faults, the remaining merits of 
Virgil are sufficient to entitle him to 
the name of prince of latin poets, which 
he has received from his own age, and 
to the admiration bestowed on him by 
posterity. The second, fourth and sixth 
books are three grand pit ces.universally 
considered as the most beautiful and 
completely finished specimens of he- 
roic poetry that any nation has been 
able to produce. That of Dido in par- 
ticular is solely the autlvor's ; he had no 
model ; and it is, in this respect, singu- 
lar, among all the relics of antiquity. 
These three admirable books, the epi- 
sode of Nisus and Euryalus, that of 
(,'acus, that of tlie funeral of Pallas, and 
that of Eneas' shield are master-pieces 
of the art of painting in verse. What 
completes the character of Virgil, is his, 
constant perfection of style, which is 
such that it seems impossibM'or man to 
go beyond it. It is at once the admi- 
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ration and the despair of all who culti- 
vate poetry. If, therefore, he has not 
equalled Homer in invention and rich- 
ness of thought, he lias surpassed him 
in the beauty of particular parts, and 
in the exquisite taste displayed in all 
his details. Let us not, therefore, re- 
gret that nature has not lavished all her 
gifts upon one ; let us rather admire 
the astonishing variety of her gifts, the 
inexhaustible abundance which always 
promises new food for genius, new titles 
to glory, and new sources of enjoyment 
to mankind. 

Silius Italicus, who was consul the 
year of Nero's death, and died in the 
reign of Trajan, has imitated A irgil, 
as Duche and Lafosse have imitated 
Racine. We have not an epic but an 
historical poem of his, in sixieen books, 
the subject of which is the second Car- 
thaginian war. He scrupulously ad- 
heres to the order and detail of the 
facts from the siege of Saguntum to the 
defeat of Hannibal, and the subjection 
of Carthage. He moreover exhibits 
neither invention nor fable ; unless it 
be that he sometimes introduces Juno 
with her ancient hatred of the decend- 
antsof Eneas, and her ancient love of 
Carthage. But as this produces 
nothing but someunnecessary speeches, 
the whole is nothing more than a gazette 
in verse. The diction is thought to be 
pure, but it is weak and humble. His 
admirers can point out but a few lines 
worthy of remembrance, aad even of 
these the most beatiful are borrowed 
from the prose of Livy. Silius posses- 
sed one of Cicero's country seats, and 
another near Naples, in which was Vir- 
gil's tomb ; the procuring of these was 
not so difficult as the imitation of 
either of those great men. 

The title of Statius's Thebaid, a 
poem, in twelve books, the subject of 
which is the quarrel of Eteocles and 
Polynices, which terminates in the 
death of both, announces an unhappy 
choice of a subject. What interest can 
be excited by two wretches, subjected 
to their father's curse, and accomplish- 
ing by their crimes and mutual slaugh- 
ter, the malediction which they have so 
well deserved? Statius, by his bom- 
bast, monotony, and bad taste is much 
more tiresome and disagi'eeable than 
Silius Italicus, though he possesses more 
spirit, and displays some sparks of ge- 
nius. The best part of his oook is the 



battle of the two brothers, with the cir- 
cumstances which precede and follow 
it, which form the subject of the ele- 
venth book. For though the author does 
not change his natural style of strained 
declamation, he lias some traits of 
strength and beauty. Statius, notwith- 
standing, enjoyed a high reputation 
during his lifetime. Martial informs 
us that all Rome was in motion to hear 
him, whenever (according to the cus- 
tom of those days) he recited his verses 
in public : and that the reading of the 
Thebaid was a 1 feast to the Romans. 
This would suffice to prove the corrupt 
taste of that age. He lived under 
Domitian. At the conclusion he ad- 
dresses his muse, warning her not to 
aim at rivalling the Divine vEncid, but 
to follow it at a distance, and to adore 
its traces. His muse has punctually 
obeyed him. He does not fail to pro- 
mise himself immortality, and to reckon 
on the honours which will be bestowed 
on him by posterity. It would have 
been better to have confined himself to 
the applauses of his own age than to 
have appealed to ours. It is true, his 
poem has descended to us : time, which 
has destroyed so many of the writings 
of Livy, Tacitus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, has respected the Thebaid of 
Statius. 1 hus, during a long series of 
ages of ignorance, chance has drawn 
from the dust worthless writings, 
while it covers, and will perhaps forever 
cover the masterpieces of antiquity. 
■ Yet, this is not the immortality held 
forth by the muses ; of what conse- 
quence is it, that it is proclaimed through 
all ages that Statius is a bad poet. His 
writings are known only to a few men of 
learning, who wish to form a just idea of 
all that has been transmitted to ns from 
the antients. 

We may say the same of the declaim- 
er Claudian, who lived under the sons 
of Theodosius, He has composed some 
satyrical or heroical poeins, whose har- 
mony resembles tiiat of a clock, al- 
ways striking the same chimes. Some 
of his verses are still quoted ; among 
others the beginning of his poem against 
Rutinus. But in general, he is one of 
those inflated versifiers, who, though 
they always make use of sounding words, 
never fail of being tiresome. Ajudgment 
of his style may be formed from the 
beginning of his poem on the Rape of 
Proserpine. 



